THE  FUTURE  IN EDUCATION

the grace ascribed to the conversation of the French salons,
being myself an untravelled John Bull?...Not all the
possible descriptions of headlong love will make me com-
prehend the delirium, if I never have had a fit of it; nor
will ever so many sermons about the inward satisfaction
of strict conscientiousness create in my mind the image of
a virtuous action and its attendant sentiments, if I have
been brought up to lie, thieve and indulge my appetites.
Thus we meet with men of the world who cannot' enter
into the very idea of devotion, and think, for instance,
that, from the nature of the case, a life of religious seclu-
sion must be either one of unutterable dreariness or
abandoned sensuality, because they know of no exercise
of the affections but what is merely human; and with
others again, who, living in the home of their own selfish-
ness, ridicule as something fanatical and pitiable the
self-sacrifices of generous high-mindedness and chivalrous
honour. They cannot create images of these things, any
more than children on the contrary can of vice, when they
ask whereabouts and who the bad men are; for they have
no personal memories, and have to content themselves
with notions drawn from books or from what others tell
them.1

Newman carries the matter further than Aristotle,
making an important distinction between two kinds of
apprehension; the apprehension of something from a book
or by hearsay at second-hand, and the apprehension of
something at first-hand from direct experience of it, from
life. The difference is between the man who knows war
from Tolstoi's War and Peace, or Remarque's All Qyiet on the
Western Front > and the man who has been in a front-line
trench; between the knowledge of unemployment, which
can be,acquired from a book like Men Without Work, and
the knowledge of it possessed by the unemployed or by

1 Grammar of Assent, p* 39.
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